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CITIZENSHIP PRIZE ESSAYS. 

On March 30, 1893, the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington announced by special circular and in the American An- 
thropologist (volume vi, 1893, pages 223-224) a proposed award of 
prizes for essays on " The elements that go to make up the most 
useful citizen of the United States, regardless of occupation." 
Two prizes were offered : "A first prize of $150 for the best essay 
and a second prize of $75 for the second best essay among those 
found worthy by the Commissioners of Award." The prizes 
were declared open to competitors in all countries. November 
1, 1893, was the date fixed for the closing of the competition. It 
was provided that the essays should be examined and adjudged 
by five Commissioners of Award, including one anthropologist, 
one educator, one jurist, one statesman, and one other not spec- 
ified, of whom at least one and not more than two should be 
members of the Society. 

On October 25 the Commissioners of Award were announced 
(by circular and in the American Anthropologist, volume vi, page 
330) as follows : Anthropologist, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania ; educator, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, 
President of Johns Hopkins University ; jurist, Melville W. 
Fuller, Chief Justice of the United States ; statesman, Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Vice-President of the United States ; not specified, 
Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, of New York. At the same time the 
date for the closing of the competition was postponed to March 
1, 1894. 

On March 2, 1894, the Secretary of the Society, Mr. Weston Flint, 
tabulated by their pseudonyms the 42 essays received. Under 
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instructions from the Commissioners of Award the Secretary, 
aided by two members of the committee originally appointed to 
arrange the details of the competition, made a preliminary ex- 
amination of the papers and arranged them according to appar- 
ent merit in three groups. The 42 essays were then placed in 
the hands of the Commissioners, who examined the entire num- 
ber carefully, and in most cases repeatedly, until on May 29 a 
verdict was reached. On the evening of that day a special meet- 
ing of the Society was held, at which the seals of the envelopes 
containing the pseudonyms of the successful competitors were 
broken, and their names were announced and the essays were 
read before the Society. 

Of the 42 essays received under the terms of the competition, 
32 came from the United States and nine from foreign coun- 
tries, besides one not specified. Seventeen states and five for- 
eign countries were represented. Five essays came from the 
District of Columbia and an equal number from Spain ; four 
came from Ohio and three from New York ; two each came from 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and the 
state of Washington ; one each came from Connecticut, Den- 
mark, England, Indiana, Iowa, Java, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Syria, Tennessee, and West Virginia ; and one is of un- 
known source. 

It is worthy of remark that about three-quarters of the essays 
were thought meritorious by the Commissioners of Award, and 
that about one-third of all were deemed especially good. Both 
the extent of the competition and the excellence of the essays 
attest the widespread and intelligent interest felt in the import- 
ant subject of American citizenship. 

The Society is under obligations, which it is a pleasure here to 
express, to the eminent gentlemen who kindly assumed the diffi- 
cult and delicate task of examining and passing upon the essays 
offered in competition for the citizenship prizes. 

The two prize essays, with the pseudonyms and names of the 
authors, are appended. 
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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 



The Elements which Make up the Most Useful Citizen of the 

United States. 

BY ABISTIDES (PB0F. SIMON NEWCOMB, U. S. N.) 

Should we interpret our theme in its broadest sense our con- 
clusions might be reached with great ease. A study of the 
conditions of human progress would lead us to the conclusion 
that during the last hundred years the most useful men have 
been those who have done most to mould the life, thought, and 
activities of the nineteenth century. In their ranks we find 
scientific investigators who have made discoveries in the laws of 
steam and electricity ; inventors who have embodied these laws 
in useful forms, and so applied them as to promote the welfare 
of mankind ; captains of industry who have built and managed 
steamships and railways, and opened new avenues to Nature's 
stores of wealth ; philosophers who have voiced the aspirations 
of the people for liberty ; jurists and teachers who have shown 
how that liberty could be so exercised and limited that every 
man should be a help to his fellow-men. Judging the future by 
the past, we shall be led to the conclusion that the elements of 
greatest usefulness in the citizen of the future are those calcu- 
lated to make him the most successful discoverer, inventor, 
manager, administrator, legislator, jurist, or teacher. 

But a closer examination of the words of our theme shows its 
intended field to be narrower and more suggestive. In defining 
the most useful citizen we should consider him simply as a 
citizen. For us he is not a specialist in any field of activity, 
however useful, but a man among men, influencing his fellow- 
men by showing them the good they all might do. 

The elements which we are to consider will be yet further 
limited and suggested by adopting the economic idea of value, 
according to which usefulness depends not only on utility but 
on scarcity and difficulty of acquisition. From this point of 
view our most useful citizen will be one who possesses in the 
highest degree those qualities which are not only useful in them- 
selves, but so far from universal that the good of the community 
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requires their wider diffusion. As citizens we are all engaged, 
consciously or unconsciously, in making history. More than 
ever before does the prosperity both of ourselves and of our 
children depend on our social, industrial, and political conduct. 
Never before were correct public judgments of such conduct so 
necessary to the general welfare. The mos; useful citizen is he 
who can infuse the most practical wisdom into this conduct, 
and promote among his fellow-men the deepest insight into its 
consequences. To do this successfully he must not only be a 
wise man himself, but possessed of those personal qualities 
necessary to make others accept the results of his wisdom. 

Guided by these preliminary considerations, we must place 
sane, disinterested, and frankly spoken views of public questions 
high in our list. To the formation and expression of such views, 
wide intelligence and sound practical judgment are necessary. 
He who is to influence his fellow-citizens for their own good 
must be so familiar with the political and financial history of 
his country as to know how the problems which confront us 
have been treated by our fathers, what have been the conse- 
quences of that treatment, and in what way we may improve 
upon it. He must also possess that sagacity in foreseeing the 
effect of public measures which long experience will aid, but 
which no education can provide. 

With these qualities must be combined a standard of political 
morality in advance of public opinion, yet not so far in advance 
as to alienate public sympathy or make the acceptance of his 
views impossible. Always remembering the maxim " Magna 
Dii.curant, minima negligunt," he will be careful not to consider 
as small things any political customs which tend to demoralize 
the public conscience. He will be in advance of public opinion, 
but not out of sight of it. 

The most useful work in which the citizen thus equipped 
can engage will be the purification of our politics. We must 
leave it an open question whether this work can best be done 
through an active leadership in one of the great political parties 
or by remaining outside of them and acting as an independent. 
As parties are now organized, it is not certain that our citizen 
could successfully take a high place in the councils of either. 
Granting that he could, which every optimist must hope to be 
the case, his efforts and utterances will not be of the kind with 
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which the public is most familiar. He will be careful to exact 
from his own party a standard of political morality fully as high, 
perhaps a little higher, than that which he holds up to the oppo- 
site party. He will not be found taunting the opposite party 
with its evil deeds this year and next year sustaining his own 
party in doing these very same deeds. 

Of especial interest will be the ground which he takes in a 
nominating convention. He will not be a member of any fac- 
tion claiming recognition of its supporters. He will feel that in 
selecting a candidate to be submitted to the voters of his State 
or district he is executing a public trust for the benefit of his 
party and of his country. He will be above making devotion to 
his personal fortunes a condition of support. The result will be 
that no dicker by which he shall agree to support the nominee 
of another faction in consideration of the nomination of one of 
his own faction will ever be made with him. If asked to sup- 
port a bad man on condition of having the name of one in whom 
he believes placed on the ticket, he will reply that he demands 
nothing but the nomination of men whose character and stand- 
ing will commend them to public support; that he considers all 
such men as belonging to his faction, and believing that only 
such ought to be nominated, he will not support any others. 

His voice will be loudly heard in all matters that pertain to 
the ascertainment of the public will through the legal forms of 
elections. He will never cease to point out to his fellow-partisans 
as well as his fellow-citizens that the will of the people is the law 
of the land ; that all the legal machinery of elections is devised 
to ascertain that will, and that the man or party who tries to 
make it work in such a way as to express something known to 
be different, is trying to make the machine do something which 
it never ought to do, and should be as severely condemned by 
his own party as by the other. In such a matter as the district- 
ing of a state he will denounce a gerrymander as unsparingly if 
proposed by his own party as when it is proposed by the other. 

High though his standard may be, he will not be a chronic 
bolter. The very fact that his opposition to an unworthy can- 
didate will be impersonal will secure his support for any worthy 
candidate who receives the party nomination. If told that he 
is bound in honor to support the nominee of the party, irre- 
spective of merit, he will reply that there is only one obligation 
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higher than this, the obligation of the citizen to protect the state 
against corruption. If a candidate is proposed whose nomina- 
tion he thinks should meet with public condemnation, he will 
oppose it in convention for that reason and for no other, and will 
not turn back on his word so far as to assure the public. that it is 
a good nomination after it is made. 

If we accept the view that our citizen can be more useful as an 
independent than as a partisan leader, the character of his ac- 
tivity will be very obvious. He will take an active interest in 
public affairs and a judicial view of the policy and nominations 
of both parties, always voting for the candidates which seem to 
him the best, and urging others to do the same. Under no cir- 
cumstances will he appear before Congress to promote measures 
in which he has a personal or pecuniary interest. 

Intelligent and patriotic citizens who take the views of public 
affairs which we have just described are by no means rare ; but 
their usefulness is greatly diminished by their failure to make their 
imprint on the minds of their fellow-men. We must, therefore, 
add to the qualities we have described those elements which will 
make our citizen a power for good. It would seem to follow that 
our most useful citizen must be, in his chosen profession or field 
of activity, a successful man. It is an unfortunate fact that one 
whose life has been a failure, no matter how meritorious may 
have been his motives, does not command the highest respect of 
the world. But in laying down this principle we must not con- 
sider success in too narrow a sense. Gained by unworthy means,- 
it would afford the worst possible example for the young. On 
the other hand, if worthy means have been adopted, apparent 
failure may have been substantial success. One may seem to fail 
in the great majority of his attempts and yet make such an im- 
pression on his fellow-men by his conduct and writing as shall be 
a power after he has passed away. Measured by one standard, the 
public life of George William Curtis might be called a failure ; yet 
the growing strength of his ideas of civil-service reform make 
it one of the finest examples of success that our generation can 
hold up to the rising one. The position of the martyrs, whose 
blood was the seed of the church, is among the grandest in his- 
tory. Yet we may draw a broad line between a successful mar- 
tyr and an unsuccessful one ; between one whose life and works 
are calculated to excite the admiration of his fellow-men, and 
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one who is doomed to oblivion when once lost sight of. It is 
also not necessary that the success of our citizen should be 
marked by what the world calls brilliancy, for this is not a quality 
which the young should be encouraged to aim at. 

Yet another essential element is a readiness to take an active 
part in public affairs. The combination of this quality with the 
high standard of political morality which we have already de- 
scribed is not so common as it should be. The unfortunate fact 
appears to be that devotion to party, or to party leaders, acts as 
a more powerful incentive to public activity than devotion to 
the moral elevation of the community. Our men of intellect 
either find attrition with those who control politics to be dis- 
tasteful, or they occupy positions in which they do not feel at 
liberty to speak their minds with the frankness which should 
characterize the most useful citizen. What we want is an in- 
vasion of our political domain by men animated by the motives 
we have described, and willing to make the same exertions to 
carry their"point that the active politician constantly puts forth. 
If the qualities necessary in the invaders are both rare and 
needful, they must stand high .among those of the most useful 
citizen. 

It being conceded that our citizen should be able to influence 
his fellow-men for their own good, it follows that he should not 
be wholly wanting in those qualities which make the successful 
diplomatist and politician. It is true that we should be cautious 
in giving a very high place to these qualities. The divergence 
between the temper of the scientist and that of the diplomatist 
or politician turns on the point that the work of the one ends 
where that of the other begins. The scientist considers only what 
is true in fact and what is best in results ; but when the diplo- 
matist and politician have discovered what is true and what is 
good, they are only at the beginning of their task. They must 
consider whether their fellow-men are prepared to accept and 
act upon the truth and, if they are not, how the truth must be 
modified and made palatable. Immediate results must depend 
upon success in dealing with this very delicate problem of accom- 
modating the true and the good to the tastes of a possibly unap- 
preciative public ; and, were no results but immediate ones to be 
considered, we should have to place the qualities in question 
very high in our list. But we must also remember that the 
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earnest and repeated proclamation of a truth which cannot be 
disputed is sure to make itself felt in the long run, and therefore 
persistence in proclaiming it may compensate for want of tact 
in its adaptation. 

Of equal importance with the qualities which we have described 
is that of correctness of view. If our citizen maintains fallacious 
economic or political theories, all the good qualities which he 
possesses may be sources of evil rather than of benefit to the 
community. He must therefore have a correct appreciation of 
the way in which economic causes act in promoting or retarding 
the general welfare. He must see farther into the action of such 
causes than do men in general. He must therefore have had a 
better education in economic principles than that afforded by 
the daily press, which enforces only the average views of the 
average man, and rarely avails itself of profounder investigation 
or more careful study than that to which the average man is 
himself prone. 

One field in which this greater breadth of view should be es- 
pecially conspicuous is that of the ethics of charity. It being 
conceded that the highest aim of the best man is the greatest 
good of the greatest number, we must remember that individual 
men are constantly passing away, as the waters of a river flow 
by us, but that the human race as a whole, like the river itself, 
is to endure through the ages. Our citizen will therefore clearly 
perceive that the good or evil fortune of the individual is not 
alone to be considered, and that the effect of any proposed policy 
upon the race must always be carefully investigated. Hence as 
a promoter of charitable works he will hold that the effect of 
charity on the race is more important than its benefit to the in- 
dividual relieved. In the presence of distress his question will 
not be, Can I relieve this fellow -being? but, Can I promote in 
him those qualities of sturdy manhood, independence, and in- 
dustry which, once implanted in him, will be inherited by his 
posterity ? If he finds that the only effect of charity would be 
to promote abjectness, demoralization, and dependence, he will 
resolutely refuse it because of the conviction that it is better the 
man should die as he is than that he should live to breed an 
abject, demoralized, and dependent posterity. 

Our most useful citizen cannot be a selfish man, and esprit de 
corps is so nearly the opposite of personal selfishness as always 
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to command respect ; but it is liable to degenerate into a form 
of class selfishness, all the more dangerous because of the very 
respect which it commands. So far as it consists in devotion to 
such common interests of a class as do not conflict with those of 
the public, it is to be commended ; but the most unselfish devo- 
tion to the interests of the corps may result only in endeavors to 
promote its interests at the expense of those of the public. The 
latter frequently fails to see the great difference in the two cases, 
and it is therefore essential that our citizen should see it and 
govern himself accordingly. 

Physical qualities are not to be left wholly out of considera- 
tion. We recognize more clearly than did our ancestors that 
mental qualities are closely associated with them, and that a man 
cannot attain to his fullest development without a basis of phys- 
ical health. We must therefore assign to the latter a high place 
among the elements of usefulness. At the same time we should 
include under this term something more than a successful per- 
formance of the animal functions. To be really useful, physical 
health should be associated with that tireless energy to which it 
is so conducive. Who is languid in body is languid in mind, 
and he who loves ocean and mountain for their own sake will 
probably have the mental energy necessary to make an impres- 
sion on the world. 

Finally, good stature, breadth of person, and commanding 
presence may be included in our list as elements which, though 
adventitious, are yet not without importance. While the small 
man may in the long run exercise as much influence as the large 
one, it will take him longer to make that influence felt. He 
needs more tact to avoid being overlooked in the crowd. The 
man whose very presence commands attention can impress his 
will on others with apparently better grace than can the man of 
mean stature; whose entrance may seem obstrusive where that 
of the other would appear graceful. 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSA Y. 



The Citizen. 

BY HOMO (W J MCGEE, BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY.) 



The standard of citizenship is indicated by individual and 
national success. 

A nation is at once a group of individuals and a solidarity in 
which each individual is directly or remotely related to all others. 

Considered simply as an individual, that person is best and 
most useful who is strongest, most active and longest lived, and 
who thus does most toward the subjugation of the lower powers 
of nature for his own good and the good of his children ; con- 
sidered simply as an integral part of a nation, that individual is 
best and most useful who contributes most to the state and thus 
promotes in the highest degree the welfare of his fellows ; but in 
many respects the welfare of the individual and the weal of the 
nation are opposed — the physically and mentally perfect man 
may direct his strength against his neighbor and thus become 
an enemy of the nation, while the unselfish weakling may so far 
yield to his stronger neighbors as to become a slave. 

The antagonism, or rather the reciprocal balance, between the 
individual and the nation is fundamental and inevitable ; it is 
the balance of the rights of the one against the rights of the 
many, the balance between egoism and altruism. That nation 
or solidarity is strongest and best in which the rights and bene- 
fits of the one and of the many are most delicately adjusted — in 
which the common welfare is attained with the least sacrifice of 
individual welfare, and in which individual welfare involves the 
least possible sacrifice of common welfare ; and considered as a 
citizen of such a nation, that individual is best and most useful 
who most justly divides his powers between selfish and unselfish 
ends, who does most for the nation with the least loss to indi- 
viduality, and who maintains the strongest individuality with 
the least loss to the nation. 
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II. 

One of the tests of individual excellence is found in the power 
and persistence of nations ; for if the individuals are good the 
nation nourishes and persists, while if the individuals are not 
good the nation suffers disruption or dies out, according to the 
excess or defect of individuality among its component members. 
Accordingly, the history of nations affords a means for deter- 
mining the specific qualifications of the desirable members of 
the body, or of the good citizen. 

The primitive nation was a family group, comprising an auto- 
cratic head with a number of subordinates. When enlarged, this 
group was a gens or clan, in which there were subgroups each 
dominated by a subhead, but all subordinate to the general 
head; and when still larger, the group sometimes became a 
tribe, in which there were major and minor subgroups of vari- 
ous orders, the whole composing a hierarchy ; but this auto- 
cratic type of nation, whether patriarchic or hierarchic, has not 
stood the test of time, and has disappeared or is disappearing 
from the face of the earth. So, measured by this test, the con- 
stituent of an autocracy, whether he be head or subordinate, is 
not good. 

In the survival of the fittest among nations, the patriarchies 
grew into hierarchies or suffered destruction; still later the 
hierarchies either grew into monarchies or suffered destruction, 
and in this way autocratic government gave place to monarchic 
government. At first the monarchy was absolute and closely 
akin to the hierarchy, but the absolute monarchies failed to 
stand the test of time and gave place to limited monarchies and 
republics. So, measured by the standard of power and persist- 
ence, the monarchy is an inferior nation, and the individual 
living under monarchic conditions does not best subserve the 
sum of public and private interests. 

Just as patriarchy gave way to hierarchy, and hierarchy to 
absolute monarchy, and absolute monarchy in turn to limited 
monarchy, so limited monarchy is giving way to democracy or 
republicanism ; already the foremost nation of the earth is a 
republic, and all other civilized nations are either republican 
or undergoing change in the direction of republicanism. So, 
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according to the experience of the ages, the best nation is the 
republican one, and the best citizen is the individual adapted 
to life under republican conditions. 

While the history of nations thus indicates the qualifications 
of good citizenship, it does not explain why republican citizen- 
ship is good, but the reason is easily seen: It is in a republic, 
above all other forms of government, that individuality is most 
highly developed and most widely diffused, and that interaction 
among individuals is most completely spontaneous. So it may 
be inferred from the history of nations that, other things equal, 
individuality and spontaneous interaction (or cooperation) are 
the highest excellencies of citizenship; and from these roots 
spring strength of character and patriotism. 



III. 

Whatsoever the individuality of the citizen and the spon- 
taneity with which he cooperates in promoting general welfare, 
no citizen is good unless he is able to contribute more energy to 
the subjugation of lower nature and the promotion of humanity 
than is required for his own support ; for if individuals give less 
than they take, the nation must quickly come to an end, while 
it is the nation in which individuals give most in proportion to 
their drafts that flourishes best and persists longest. Now, 
human life comprises alternate or successive periods of assimila- 
tion and dissemination. In infancy the individual is occupied 
in assimilating food and gaining bodily strength ; in youth the 
individual assimilates knowledge and gains mental strength, and 
in adult life the energy thus stored up is disseminated for private 
and public benefit. So that individual is best for himself and 
for his kind who disseminates longest and (other things equal) 
most abundantly, and, accordingly, longevity and strength are 
among the most important qualifications of the individual. 

Individual characteristics, including longevity and strength, 
are the joint product of inheritance and of acquisition (or educa- 
tion, using the term in the broadest sense). 

Acquisition (or education) represents the joint product of in- 
dividual effort and of cooperative activity on the part of the 
national solidarity, i. e., the joint product of individuality and 
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human environment. So largely is this true that civilized men 
are mutually dependent, and can acquire nothing worth acquir- 
ing, do nothing worth doing, indeed hardly continue to exist, 
without the aid and cooperation of their fellow-men. This co- 
operative element in determining individual characteristics is 
akin to the element involved in national existence and success, 
and the test thereof is found in the history of institutions, includ- 
ing governments ; and the lesson of the history of institutions is 
the same as that of the history of nations — for republican insti- 
tutions, tending at once to develop individuality and spontaneous 
cooperation, persist, while institutions not so constituted fail in 
the race for survival. 

Inheritance is the product of the purely animal element in 
human existence, and under its laws there is a linear or temporal 
relation by which the solidarity among individuals is rendered 
more complete. Under the laws of inheritance no man lives 
unto himself alone, but unto his children and his children's 
children, and under his parents and his parents' parents ; and 
the test of excellence — i. e., of the ability to give out more than is 
absorbed of the energy required for the advancement of human- 
ity — is found in the history of individuals and families. 

In the beginning of human existence man was a plastic or- 
ganism differing from other organisms in more symmetric and 
extended adjustment to environment — an adjustment of such 
character that when environmental conditions were insuperable 
the organism was modified or displaced, rather than destroyed 
like the higher or lower or fewer-sided organisms. Then in the 
struggle for existence the more plastic of the human genus sur- 
vived, and thus plasticity was developed. So man came to be 
the most delicately adjusted to his environment of all organisms ; 
and this delicacy of adjustment is the measure of development, 
or of excellence among the animate and inanimate things of the 
universe. 

Many individual and racial characteristics, and all character- 
istics in some degree, represent the product of exercise ; and by 
exercise in the adjustment of his character to his environment 
man came gradually to react on the environment, and later to 
modify environmental conditions, and eventually in a large 
measure to mold his environment to his will and control the 
lower powers of nature, and those individuals and groups who 
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most perfectly molded their environment survived, while the 
less capable disappeared. In this way human control of lower 
nature acquired strength, and by natural selection strength was 
increased ; the end sought required long continued individual 
activity, and by the survival of the fittest longevity was devel- 
oped ; the work required intelligence, and by constant exercise 
and inheritance mind was expanded and improved ; the task re- 
quired cooperation among individuals and families, and through 
the survival of the fittest altruism and patriotism bloomed and 
fruited. Thus the test of time shows that strength, longevity, 
intelligence, and altruism are most excellent among individual 
characteristics. These qualities are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation under the laws of inheritance. If they are 
inherited in large degree, the individual and the family survive 
and the nation is strengthened ; if they are inherited in small 
degree, the individual, the family, and the nation fail in the 
struggle for existence. So the excellence of an individual ao a 
constituent of a nation is measured in part by blood or lineage, 
and the individual is not to be measured by himself alone, but 
by his ancestry and his probable progeny. 

IV. 

So the quality of good citizenship is indicated by the history 
of nations, the record of families, and the character of the indi- 
vidual. The history of nations shows that the good citizen must 
possess that individuality and patriotism which are fostered by 
and consistent with republican government. The record of fam- 
ilies shows that the useful member of society must possess 
strength, that degree of vitality and physiologic plasticity which 
lead to longevity, as well as intelligence and altruism ; and the 
study of individuals gives coincident indication. 

From these general considerations the character of the good 
citizen is easily drawn : He should be strong of body and vigor- 
ous of mind ; he should be plastic of body, so as to be quick to 
maturity, ready to recover from disease or wounds, and long to 
withstand the buffets of life: he should be adjustable of mind, 
in order to learn quickly, to turn readily from one occupation 
to another, to profit by experience, and to harmonize with his 
fellows ; he should be industrious, for without industry there is 
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no exercise, and exercise with inheritance makes the man ; he 
should be sober and temperate, for otherwise his powers are dis- 
sipated ; and he should have a line of ancestry of similar char- 
acteristics, for it is only through inheritance that the persistency 
of traits is assured. Coupled with these characteristics, there 
should go that altruism and patriotism toward which the de- 
velopment of civilization constantly tends. 

With all these characteristics, man becomes a monarch in his 
own domain, a co-ruler with others of his kind over lower nature, 
a tower of strength against the perverse and the criminal, a sup- 
port for the infantile, the aged, and the helpless, a friend of 
humanity, and a fit constituent of the state — he becomes that 
highest product of human development, a good citizen. 



